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Editorial: 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


[' IT PossiBLE that the word “welfare” in social 
agency titles will eventually assume the restrictive 
meaning that the words “charity” and “relief” have 
taken on over the years? Many social agencies have 
now relinquished these words. They feel they do not 
properly define their functions because they are now 
popularly understood in the narrow sense of relief 
giving. I regret that the word “charity” when pertain- 
ing to service of social agencies has gradually come 
to mean something degrading and disgraceful in the 
public mind. The word “charity” is intrinsically one 
of the finest in the English language. The word 
means brotherly love, understanding, forgiveness, 
and unselfish endeavor—some of the chief aims of 
the social work profession. If the word “welfare” 
ever takes on a narrow connotation in the minds of 
the public, it will, in the long run, retard us in the 
development of the broader services in important 
areas of general welfare. 

But, at present, I am content with the word “wel- 
fare.” To my mind, it is a stalwart word. It tells 
of the broad rights of the people. It says that they 
have the right to be happy, to earn their daily bread 
and live decently. It maintains that all the people are 
responsible to see that no inherent or expressed right 
is violated with regard to any individual or group of 
persons. The United States Constitution, in its Pre- 


amble, says that this basic law, as one of its aims, was 
established in order to “promote the general welfare 
of the people.” Certainly that use of the word does 
not restrict its meaning. 

Thankfully, we recognize that in the last ten years, 
and because of the excellent national leadership we 
have received from the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation and the Social Security Board, many of our 
local public welfare departments are being accepted 
in a much different light than when they were or- 
ganized. There were many, even among leaders in 
social work, who predicted that public welfare de- 
partments would only function to “dole” out relief; 
that case work services would still remain only in the 
field of the private agency. The experience of ten 
years has disproved that prediction. Many public 
agencies are now equipped to offer skilled case work 
help to their clients when this is needed. Likewise, 
in many communities the public has gradually come 
to look on their public welfare agencies with respect. 
Therefore, we believe the word “welfare” is gradually 
earning a more favorable connotation. It will take 
eternal vigilance on our part to see that the word 
does not decline in the beauty of its meaning. 

Bernice I. Reep, Chairman, 
National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators. 
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by Louta Dunn, Commissioner 
Alabama Department of Public Welfare 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC WELFARE’ 





unemployment, particularly the problems and 

experiences of the South, clearly show the relation 
of full employment and public welfare. Nowhere, | 
think, was there greater evidence of the cost of 
unemployment than in this section of the nation 
during the depression years. This cost was high, not 
only in terms of economic values, but also in terms 
of human values. 

As Regional Representative of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, and later of the Work 
Projects Administration, I traveled in twelve southern 
states from 1934 to 1937 and saw what was happening 
to people because they had no jobs and no resources. 
These experiences with the administration of relief 
programs to feed hungry people and with work 
programs which created jobs for them afforded an 
opportunity to examine the effects of these kinds of 
attempts to relieve the distress of unemployment. 

It is out of these unforgettable years of working 
throughout the South, together with those spent in 
Alabama, that I propose to talk about the social cost 
of unemployment. It is not easy in this time of gen- 
eral rejoicing to look with honesty and courage at 
the new dangers that confront us. It is far easier to 
rejoice that peace has brought an end to the violence 
which was inflicted on the human flesh and spirit 
and to hope that our future economic and social 
problems will solve themselves than it is to remember 
the still unconquered scourge of our pre-war days. 
Unemployment is less dramatic and less violent than 
war, but it is an equally effective destroyer of human 
values. Unemployment, too, attacks the flesh through 
hunger and poverty, and its damage to the human 
spirit is irreparable. Measures of relief may be de- 
vised to allay hunger, but there is no relief measure 
in the world that can compensate an able, willing 
individual for the humiliation and defeat that come 
when there is no place in our economy for his labor. 

I speak not only from personal observation based 
on experiences in the South, but also, as President 


T= sociaL effects of economic insecurity and 
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of Public Welfare, and President, American Public Welfare Associa- 
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of the American Public Welfare Association, for 
public welfare officials throughout the country when 
I say that there is no answer to the problem of 
unemployment but jobs. I should like to add, with- 
out intending any reflection on the WPA program 
which I feel did a good job of mitigating an already 
existent condition of widespread unemployment, that 
there is no satisfactory solution for unemployment 
after it comes. You cannot take a group of unem- 
ployed people and create by artificial mechanisms 
special jobs for them without continuing the basic 
evil of unemployment. That is why I feel that it is 
imperative that there should be planning in advance 
to assure a place in the economy for all those able 
to work. 

There should not be a too long delayed transition 
from full employment for the destructive purposes of 
war to full employment for the constructive ends of 
peace. This can be achieved only through cooperative 
action by private enterprise and all levels of govern- 
ment. Others are in a better position than I am to 
testify on the economic problems to be solved in 
releasing our country’s full productive potential and 
on the means to be devised for doing so. While I 
am committed to the objective of full employment, 
I am attempting to make my contribution to this 
discussion in terms of the social hazards of unem- 
ployment rather than the mechanics for providing 
full employment. 

It is superfluous to say that the toll of unemploy- 
ment is high, that the cost of unemployment is great, 
and that the dangers of loss in human values as a 
result of unemployment are serious. I want to stress, 
therefore, the human waste and the social aspects of 
the insecurity which unemployment brings. The cost 
to individuals cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents nor by such concrete examples as poor 
houses, poor health or ragged clothing. Unbalanced 
diets, unheated homes, improper sanitation and men- 
tal depression are problems in themselves and fre- 
quently produce tragic results when they exist over 
a long period of time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 1930's 


y 1933 there were approximately five million 
American households, representing about twenty 
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million persons, receiving direct or work relief. While 
this figure is high it does not represent the total 
number adversely affected by unemployment at that 
time. Many millions more were barely able to eke 
out an existence or were forced to rob themselves of 
any future security by mortgaging their property and 
discontinuing their insurance. 

As you know, the two primary means used in the 
depression to attack the problem of unemployment 
were direct relief and work relief. Assistance in cash 
or in kind and “made” jobs, however, were only 
stopgaps, inadequate at best, serving as a palliative 
and not as a remedy. Clear evidence that Americans 
want jobs and not a dole could be found on every 
hand during the period of low employment that we 
think of as the depression. One example, of which 
I could name many, was the overflowing office, cor- 
ridor, doorsteps and street when the first employment 
office was opened in one of the South’s rural counties 
after about a year of federal relief. The crowd was 
begging for jobs, any kind of jobs, so that they might 
not have to remain on “relief.” This typically Amer- 
ican attitude was manifested when cash relief and 
work relief programs operated simultaneously. Any- 
one who could “get on WPA” preferred it to relief. 


Tue Lonc-Time Errects of UNEMPLOYMENT 


HAT pip this mass unemployment mean in terms 
We individual lives? Idleness resulted in skills 
being lost and made re-training necessary if indi- 
viduals were again to become self-supporting. Insuf- 
ficient food led to nutritional diseases and lowered 
resistance which in many cases permanently impaired 
the health of the people involved. How hungry peo- 
ple were is perhaps best told by the story of a road 
commissioner in the South who, though hard-boiled 
and determined always to get a dollar’s value for 
a dollar spent, was willing to let men work an hour 
and rest an hour because he recognized they were 
too weak to do a full day’s job. The effects of 
unemployment in the thirties have carried over until 
today. Many of the young men of the present gen- 
eration were the depression children of ten years ago. 
Selective Service figures show high percentages of 
men rejected because of physical disability—disability 
that often could be traced to childhood. Many of the 
young men have been illiterate because they were 
denied the education they should have had when they 
were in grade school. During the depression schools 
were closed and many school sessions were shortened. 
In addition, when boys and girls were undernour- 
ished they were often too listless to learn or when 
they did not have any warm clothes they just stayed 


at home. Young people in the South suffered acutely 
from interrupted education. 

Families were separated sometimes because the 
father left home to seek employment and sometimes 
because he could not stand by and see his family 
starve. Crime increased because hungry people stole 
bread. Boys and girls ran away from home or stole 
the necessities their parents could not buy for them. 
Desertion, nonsupport and other social casualties were 
rampant. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH 


HESE DISASTROUS consequences of unemployment 

were general, of course, but were felt more keenly 
in the southern part of the country. Here per capita 
income has continuously been low. Even in 1929 it 
was only $344 for the southeastern region as com- 
pared with $680 for the continental United States. 
By 1933 the national per capita income payments 
had dropped to $368; those for the southeastern re- 
gion, to $195; and those for Alabama, to only $154. 
Paralleling this low per capita income has been the 
fact that the southeast, with over 21 per cent of the 
nation’s population in 1940, had in 1941 only 12.55 
per cent of the nation’s income. Our problems, 
therefore, though not different in kind from those 
of all other states, were different in degree. 

Because the South suffered heavily from the de- 
pression years, it did not immediately “bounce back” 
to health with the coming of war and the spread of 
employment opportunities everywhere. People who 
secured work were still burdened with accumulated 
debts, with new insurance premiums at higher rates, 
and with the need for paying off mortgages. Ala- 
bama illustrates fairly well what has happened since 
war came to this country and what seems to be the 
outlook now that hostilities have ceased. I shall set 
forth examples from Alabama accordingly because 
it is the state I know best. 


ALABAMA Topay 


HOUGH THE peak of employment in this state was 
| weer in September 1942, employment until the 
present has remained at a fairly high level. According 
to estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics there 
were approximately 526,000 persons employed in 
nonagricultural pursuits in April 1945. Of this num- 
ber approximately 395,000 were in covered employ- 
ment. Although the effects on employment at the 
end of the war with Japan have not yet been felt, 
the claims load for unemployment compensation 
benefits has risen steadily for the past several weeks. 
It is interesting that in 1938—the first year during 
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which Alabama paid unemployment compensation 
benefits and the year when most claims were filed— 
1,163,327 weeks were compensated. In 1944 this had 
dropped to 51,946 weeks, the lowest for the period. 
That the rise has already been felt in 1945 is indi- 
cated by the fact that already 38,453 weeks have been 
compensated this year, of which approximately 8,500 
were during the month of July. 

Reports from the War Manpower Commission in 
Alabama reveal that as of V-J Day job terminations 
in large war industries in the State total 38,166. Of 
these 14,179 were in Mobile. In addition to these 
terminations, WMC predicts that there will be about 
32,702 more terminations in the immediate future, 
of which 31,378 are likely to be permanent separa- 
tions from their present jobs. This does not mean 
that all the present and anticipated unemployment 
in the State will necessarily be permanent, but it 
does illustrate the upheavals that are taking place 
and the disruptions in employment that are spreading 
over the State. About one-fourth of the anticipated 
job separations will affect workers not protected by 
unemployment compensation or OASI benefits. 

It is estimated by the Alabama Department of 
Industrial Relations that about 100,000 workers in 
covered employment will be unemployed at the 
beginning of 1946 and that another 25,000 in non- 
covered employment will also be idle. These esti- 
mates do not include domestic service nor do they 
affect the farmers. The employed workers in covered 
jobs represent about three-fourths of the total non- 
farm, nondomestic workers, and benefits range from 
$4.00 to $20.00 a week for a maximum of twenty 
weeks. 

Changes in the labor market during the war years 
will have bearing on many of the postwar problems 
of employment. More women have worked than 
ever before. Estimates show an approximate increase 
of 140,000 in the number of employed women in 
Alabama in May 1945, as compared with April 1940. 
While some of these women may be glad to quit 
work, many are the sole support of their families. 
Full employment planning, therefore, should take 
into account not only the need for some of these 
women to work, but also the value of their skills to 


the labor market. 
Tue Peopte Wuo Are Dispiacep 


A’ MEN RETURN to the civilian jobs they left for mili- 
tary duties, there may be a major problem for the 
persons they displace. An example of what this means 
can be seen in the fact that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration for the region in which Alabama is located 
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now has on military leave 531 men. Right now there 
are only 502 men in the entire organization. Theo- 
retically, therefore, every man now employed would 
have to be displaced to make room for the returning 
soldiers. Though these figures in themselves are 
small, they are indicative of what is happening in 
other organizations everywhere. 

Cut-backs in war industries and servicemen return- 
ing to civilian employment will also influence man- 
power demands in another way. During the past 
years of labor scarcity, employers have been willing 
to hire many overage workers who are now being 
dismissed. Many of these persons are already coming 
to welfare departments saying that what benefits 
they receive, if any, under the OASI program are 
inadequate. 

High wages paid during the past several years will 
in part compensate for temporary unemployment and 
will provide some cushion for the reconversion period. 
The purchase of war bonds and small savings will 
reduce economic insecurity. At the same time, many 
high wage earners have spent all they made to meet 
rising living costs and to pay accumulated debts to 
the doctor, the grocer, the druggist, and the dentist. 

Despite price controls, estimates show that the cost 
of living throughout the nation has increased since 
1939 by approximately 30 per cent. For low income 
groups in Alabama the figure is even higher. For 
example, it is estimated that the value of the relief 
dollar, taken at $1.00 in September 1940, was reduced 
to only 67c by September 1943. Public assistance 
recipients in Alabama, like most families with sub- 
sistence incomes, are compelled to spend most of their 
money for food, and all price estimates indicate that 
food costs have risen more sharply than those for 
other items. The sharpest rise in cost of living—over 
28 per cent—occurred before the “hold the line” order 
went into effect in May 1943. Since that time it is 
estimated that the increased cost of living has been 
only 1.7 per cent or less than one-tenth of one per 
cent per month. 


Tue SHirtiInc PopuLaTion 


HE MORE congested centers have experienced the 
B prion rises in living costs and war workers have 
been affected most adversely. Alabama has numbers 
of congested areas where many of the “evils of the 
boom town” have been manifested and where it is 
feared that the problem of displaced persons may 
become acute as war contracts are terminated. One 
Alabama community, Childersburg, grew from a 
hamlet in 1940 to a teeming war center where 12,000 
were employed in making munitions. Already it has 
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been announced that about 98 per cent of the workers 
there will lose their jobs in the very near future. 

Another example is Mobile County which has ex- 
perienced a population gain of more than 60 per cent 
since 1940 and where over half of the migrants came 
from other states. Job terminations in the area re- 
cently numbered about 14,000 with another 8,000 ex- 
pected soon. What will happen to these people who 
came to Mobile to work in the shipyards when they 
receive their “pink slips?” 

In contrast to Mobile are 57 counties of Alabama 
which have lost population during the war. In many 
of these areas there is need for more workers, espe- 
cially on the farms, but it is doubtful whether the 
farms can absorb the numbers who will seek to return 
to them. Let me illustrate again from Alabama. 
Rural Clay County has lost 4,300 of its 17,000 popula- 
tion since the war, including 1,300 in the armed forces. 
In addition, approximately 2,500 Clay County work- 
ers have commuted to jobs in war industries in ad- 
joining Talladega County. When Clay County’s per 
capita buying income even in 1940 was only $122 as 
compared with $241 for the State and $563 for the 
nation, how is Clay County going to provide an in- 
come for these 6,800 citizens if they return? This 
question which confronts Clay County is no doubt 
confronting similar areas in nearly every state. 

Another problem facing such counties as Clay is 
that of under-employment which was so apparent 
during the depression. Then under-employment, 
coupled with unemployment, caused subsistence liv- 
ing that in many cases was little better than that 
possible on relief grants. By way of illustration, the 
situation in Alabama in 1935 was such that there 
were, on the average, only 26 acres of cultivable land 
per farm family in the State. This did not mean 26 
acres of fertile soil but included all farm land—good, 
bad, and indifferent. Yet, agricultural economists say, 
and the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Purchase Program 
has proved, that it requires approximately 50 acres per 
farm family in Alabama to make an economic unit. 
Thus, under-employment may again become a serious 
problem if available jobs and farm work are insufh- 
cient to provide a standard income for the number 
of workers who need employment. 

Another evidence that Alabamians, now on war 
jobs elsewhere, may return to the State is found in 
current reports made to the State Department of 
Public Welfare. One industrial northern state alone 
has advised us, so far this year, of 100 residents of 
Alabama whose war jobs have been terminated. A 
third of these referrals came to our attention during 
the past month. These workers were recruited by 
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the nation to fill essential jobs in other states and 
they are illustrative that the problem is national. 

Let me emphasize, however, that while I think full 
employment is of national concern, I do not see it 
as the sole responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Rather, full employment can be achieved only through 
the joint efforts of private industry and federal, state, 
and local authorities. Alabama is mindful of its ob- 
ligation in this regard. As Governor Sparks indicated 
when here in Washington last week, both private 
business and the State have taken forward steps 
toward postwar planning. Industries are making 
ready for reconversion wherever possible and the 
State has surveyed construction needs in preparing for 
a public road and building program. While every 
state has a responsibility in planning and in develop- 
ing employment opportunities, obviously the task goes 
beyond state boundaries. 


Tue Neep For Fut, EMpPLoyMENT 


THINK we all are agreed that thoughtful planning 
] will alleviate many of the consequences which 
faced the nation ten years ago. The nation cannot 
afford to see again ten million persons unemployed 
as it did in the unemployment census in the fall of 
1937, nor can it afford to see eight million families 
dependent on general or work relief. The Social 
Security Act in 1935 brought new hope for the coun- 
try. At the same time, the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act established a distinction in federal policy 
between the problem of assisting those unable to 
work, insuring against the normal economic hazards 
of our age, and providing for the special needs of the 
unemployed. Public welfare agancies hoped that these 
measures would permit them to concentrate upon 
their constructive function of underpinning the social 
insurances and providing needed social services. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated, however, what is now 
basic in our future course of action: that social security 
and welfare measures can fulfill their particular func- 
tion only in partnership with a healthy economy of 
high level production and full employment. These 
are not alternative approaches to the problem of 
economic insecurity but two faces of the same coin. 

The American Public Welfare Association, com- 
posed of representatives of public welfare agencies, 
state and local, throughout America, stands firmly 
on the belief that every able-bodied American should 
have a suitable and useful job. We do not think relief 
in any form is the answer to the problem of unem- 
ployment. We believe that an assistance program 
should be a residual one and that it would be used in 

(Continued on page 240) 





CAPACITY CRUWD AT CLEVELAND'S ANNUAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE INSTITUTE 


by Jack YEAMAN Bryan, Director of Public Relations 


The Welfare Federation of Cleveland* 





astonish itself with success in staging public meet- 

ings, but the Welfare Federation of Cleveland has 
achieved self-astonishment for three successive years. 
The occasion is its annual Health and Welfare Insti- 
tute, a one-day affair which was staged this year for 
the third time. 

Cleveland, “the city of dirt and uplift,” has always 
had more than enough welfare problems to work on 
and plenty of the spirit necessary to interest many 
citizens in helping to do that work well. The Health 
and Welfare Institute has exploited to the fullest ex- 
tent the city’s long-established interest in better living. 

In fact, this has become “the greatest show on 
earth”—in its way. During the past two years, its 
one-day attendance has exceeded two thousand. The 
attendance has reached the point where present facili- 
ties are taxed beyond their capacity to provide room 
for the crowd. Staggered by the degree of success, 
many visitors from other cities want to know what 
has made it possible. 

In the first place, the planners take pains to work 
out a program that is sure to interest a highly varied 
audience. The program is designed along the same 
lines, basically, as a carnival. At a carnival, if you 
don’t like the fat lady or the thin man, you may like 
the snake charmer, the sword swallower, the hula 
dancer, or the ferris wheel. There is something for 
everybody going on all the time, and the same holds 
true in the Cleveland Institute. 

This year’s show, for example, included five simul- 
taneous morning meetings, an immense luncheon 
meeting, and twelve simultaneous afternoon sessions. 
Meanwhile, appropriate movies were going on con- 
tinuously, and alert agencies from all fields of health 
and social service had exhibits set up under guidance 
from Cleveland’s famous Health Museum. 

Two basic types of meetings were desired. One 
type was to deal with subjects of the keenest and 
most widespread popular concern throughout the 


I Is NoT common for a group of social agencies to 


*Mr. Bryan has now joined the staff of UNRRA as a public informa- 
tion officer. Presumably by the time this appears, he will be work- 
ing up capacity attendance for a welfare institute “somewhere in 
Europe.” 


local area. The other type was to explore neglected 
problems deserving a fresh boost in public interest. 
The first type had to predominate because the aim 
was to please something nearer a Saturday Evening 
Post audience than a Survey audience. With this in 
mind, the program committee worked long in ad- 
vance to select the subjects around which the meet- 
ings should grow. 

Four which seemed to be exciting popular discus- 
sions were: (1) employment problems in war and 
peace, (2) the war’s effect on the family, (3) the 
postwar outlook for youth, and (4) how the war’s 
end might affect the whole community. Two of the 
more pioneering or specialized subjects were also 
chosen: (1) how to influence community welfare 
through politics, and (2) how neighborhoods can 
work best for neighborhood welfare. 

The next step was to appoint for each of these 
topics a commission to develop the meetings necessary 
to present the subject fully. One member of each 
commission was drawn from each of the six fields 
of welfare work most active in Cleveland. The pur- 
pose here was to make certain that, unlike the situa- 
tion at most conferences, no meeting would reflect 
the viewpoint of specialists in only one field. All 
fields, for example, have some stake in family welfare, 
the health people having about as much to offer the 
family as those in case work or children’s services. 
Furthermore, the desire was not to encourage health 
specialists simply to say familiar things to the health 
people or case work specialists to say the usual things 
to their own colleagues. Instead, since the thing 
desired most of all was a maximum sharing of ideas 
from all elements in the community, the planners de- 
termined from the start to compel a true cross- 
fertilization of thought among the professionals. 

To this nucleus from the agencies were added rep- 
resentatives from all other interests with a major stake 
in the problem under consideration—government, 
labor, management, racial and religious groups, edu- 
cation, and the like. Each commission then had from 
12 to 20 members, and thereafter nearly 100 people 
were working on the program. Each commission was 
given a free rein to set up from one to four meetings 
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on its own subject. The secretary of the program 
committee coordinated the work of all the commis- 
sions, but the details of the program actually came 
from these representative bodies. 

In itself, this idea was a boost toward success. It 
started the process of sharing ideas in the process of 
shaping up the Institute. It assured the Institute of 
having every meeting give voice to diverse viewpoints. 
It also encouraged a larger sense of participation and 
responsibility, making the show truly a community 
affair, rather than a mere Federation conference. 

Another advantage was that giving the job of pro- 
gram formation to representatives of diverse, often 
antithetical, interests had a tendency to inject an ele- 
ment of drama into each meeting. That is, the set-up 
of the meetings themselves would be apt to reflect the 
same divergence or antithesis of interest, and the com- 
ing together of interests which conflict is sure to be 
dramatic. 

For example, such a commission on full employ- 
ment will set up meetings in which labor and man- 
agement are given an equal voice from the platform. 
For its initial meeting, the commission on this sub- 
ject brought in three people—a representative of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the research 
director of the national CIO, and the director of 
business research at Ohio State University. With the 
viewpoints of labor, management, and presumably 
unbiased research coming together on a single plat- 
form the result could not help being dramatic and 
absorbing. 

To take another example, the group dealing with 
the probable effect of the war brought together the 
city’s mayor, the president of the power company, 
the manager of the CIO, and an outstanding demo- 
graphic statistician, all speaking under the chairman- 
ship of Dean Leonard W. Mayo from the Western 
Reserve School of Applied Social Sciences. In this 
panel, too, were the elements of inescapable drama, 
and these elements were delightfully apparent in a 
noon meeting which had an attendance of nearly 
1,200 people. 

In shaping up actual meetings, the planners again 
sought the advantages of variety—of presenting some- 
thing agreeable to the taste of every sort of audience. 
The program included public forums, debates, panel 
discussions, symposiums, informal discussions, and 
one devoted largely to an address by a big-name 
speaker. 


Bic Names aNp Grass Roots 


HE MOsT popular meetings were of two distinct 
kinds. One kind featured three or four big-name 


speakers from out of town who put on a genuine 
contest of ideas because they represented sharply dif- 
ferent points of view. An example has already been 
cited with reference to full employment. The other 
kind featured unknown people from the grass roots, 
people directly affected by the problem under discus- 
sion. 

A very good example of this type of meeting was 
developed in a meeting called “How to Organize 
Neighborhood Councils and Secure Action.” Under 
the chairmanship of a university faculty man who 
specializes in the skillful handling of group discus- 
sions, representatives of three exceptionally successful 
neighborhood councils joined with participants from 
parent groups, labor, churches, business associations, 
industry, and city-planning to put on a meeting that 
proved remarkably exciting and instructive. The 
audience interest became so intense that there were 
usually two or three people on their feet at the same 
time with questions to fire at the speakers. 

One meeting was really a blend of these two types, 
with the ingredient of drama deliberately emphasized. 
The subject was “Better Laws and How to Get 
Them.” The meeting was a skit presenting a hearing 
of welfare workers before the Cleveland City Council. 
The chairman of the council committee on welfare 
was chairman of the meeting. Other members of the 
committee were present also as a kind of political jury 
to hear the arguments presented by welfare lobbyists. 
Two professional social workers took the part of 
those who know nothing about political processes, 
who are simply boosting “a good cause,” and are often 
amusingly awkward in presenting their case to poli- 
ticians. Because all the actors, including the politi- 
cians, plunged into their roles with zest, the meeting 
scored one of the most memorable successes ever-wit- 
nessed in a Cleveland welfare gathering. 

So much for the part played by program planning 
in assuring an over-all success for the Institute. Obvi- 
ously, program planning in itself was far from 
enough to account for the final turn-out. Equally im- 
portant was the use of two other well-tried methods 
of securing a sense of active participation by the 
largest possible number of organizations. 


A ProcraM NeEeEps aN AUDIENCE 


NE OF THE methods of insuring attendance consists 
() of inviting between 50 and 60 appropriate organ- 
izations, most of them not members of the Welfare 
Federation, to act as co-sponsors of the Institute. 
These include everything from the American Legion 
to the War Manpower Commission. The second and 
much more important step is to invite over 1,500 or- 
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ganizations to send from one to five delegates to the 
Institute. The list of organizations includes all labor 
union locals, all local women’s clubs, all PTA coun- 
cils, and all churches, regardless of creed, along with 
social and health agencies and other organizations 
whose function is related to the problems to be dis- 
cussed, 

This plan has several merits. It encourages a large 
nonprofessional attendance. It gets many people as- 
signed the jod of attending. It stimulates preparation 
for the Institute long in advance. It gives the organ- 
izations represented an active official part in the affair. 


Equally important, it gives a means whereby the ideas - 


set forth in the meetings can enjoy a subsequent 
spread of influence, because the delegates are regu- 
larly asked to report back to their organizations on 
what occurred in the meetings they attended. 

The process of securing co-sponsors and delegates 
disseminates an immense amount of information by 
direct mail. In other words, it gets the news about the 
Institute well started. Letters go, first of all, to all 
organizations, then to all delegates, then to all execu- 
tives and board members of agencies affiliated with 
the Welfare Federation. The result is a total mailing 
list in excess of 10,000. 

At the same time a publicity campaign shares the 
responsibility of informing people about the Institute 
and its importance to the city. This program includes 
stories, not only in the metropolitan dailies, but also in 
the labor and Negro papers, as well as in small neigh- 
borhood papers. It includes, too, from four to six 
advance radio shows, supplemented by spot announce- 
ments in increasing number as the time of the Insti- 
tute approaches. 


A Project 1n Pustic Epucation 


NE PECULIARITY of the Cleveland Institute is that, 
(] since it is treated primarily as a project in public 
education, all elements connected with it are handled 
by the Federation’s department of public relations, 
aided by its advisory committee. In other words, in 


addition to handling general publicity, along with . 


promotion by mail, the public relations executive 
coordinates all program planning, manages the 
finances, and directs the physical process of preparing 
for and handling the crowds. Approximately 250 
volunteers, however, are called upon to help. This 
includes nearly 100 working on program, 50 to assist 
with various elements of the promotion by mail, 50 
ushers to keep the crowds moving properly, 30 regis- 
trars, and 20 luncheon hostesses. Aside from the 
executive and his secretary, the only paid help consists 
of three part-time workers in the last two weeks of 


preparation. The net cost, including everything from 
printing bills and expenses for speakers to stamps and 
stationery, is regularly less than $1,000. 

The influence of the Institute continues to be felt 
for a long while after the event. Delegates spread its 
information and stimulation through what might be 
called microcosmic institutes in their own organiza- 
tions. Several units of the block plan have carefully 
set up little institutes in their own neighborhoods 
modeled after the one attended by their delegates, 
and they make use of the delegates as speakers. 


Gettinc REsuULTs 


WO OUTSTANDING developments from the Institutes 

have been a Workers’ Service Bureau, which pro- 
vides referral service to members of labor unions, and 
a county-wide Mental Hygiene Association. But, of 
course, the principal achievements of the Institute 
were fulfilled in the meetings themselves. Dilworth 
Lupton, a columnist for Cleveland’s largest metro- 
politan daily, had this to say about it: 

“The Health and Welfare Institute last Tuesday 
demonstrated the art of democratic conferring on the 
highest intelligence level I have ever seen. And that 
is worth noting, because the future of democracy— 
political, social, and international—will depend upon 
our skill in developing this art, which requires the 
spirit of give-and-take and of compromise. 

“I’m thinking particularly of my visit to a group 
meeting . . . on the know-how of organizing neigh- 
borhood councils. Here 200 people, Negroes, Jews, 
white Gentiles, were discussing the good neighbors 
in one community. These people were not talking 
about abstract brotherhood, which too often fritters 
itself away in aimless sentimentalism. Rather, they 
were discussing immediate situations in their own 
neighborhoods that were controversial and potentially 
explosive. And they talked freely and frankly and 
with the utmost courtesy about one of the thorniest 
problems in American life today. 

“Until three years ago, the annual meeting of the 
Welfare Federation was on the average no duller 
than most: reports from the president and treasurer, 
followed by a speech from some imported specialist 
who might be interesting, but on occasions wasn’t. 

“Then someone . . . conceived this brilliant idea of 
community participation in a day-long discussion of 
such controversial subjects as unemployment, the ef- 
fect of war on youth, mental hygiene, neighborhood 
and family problems. In other words, they are 
showing thousands of Clevelanders how we can apply 
creatively the techniques of the conference method 
to the urgent social problems of our time.” 





AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


FOR CASE AIDS" 


by Viota NEELY, Assistant Supervisor 
and Vircinia Sacus, Supervising Caseworker 
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establish a formal central training unit for case 

aides in a district office where it was possible to 
use case records and other facilities in the training 
process. Its progress toward this was slow and stately. 
The use of case aides—so called to differentiate them 
from trained case workers—began in August 1943 
when, with no professional case workers available for 
appointment, it was found necessary to hire young 
people who had only a Bachelor’s Degree with, usu- 
ally, a concentration of courses in the social science 
field. 

The original plan of inducting these case aides 
was a series of talks or lectures by the department 
heads. This classroom experience, given in the cen- 
tral administration office, continued for a week, then 
the “instructed” case aide went to the district and the 
work of training on the job continued. 


A’ tone last Cook County, Illinois, was forced to 


This so-called induction was in reality only an 
orientation in which the new worker learned some- 
thing of the structure of the agency and a little of 
the laws under which the agency operated, and what 
the program was designed to accomplish. 

As the numbers of these untrained workers in- 
creased, the difficulties experienced by the district 
offices became so great that a more intensive training 
program was launched. 

The first orientation plan given in the adminis- 
trative office was held bi-monthly and each group of 
case aides numbered approximately twenty. The 
material was presented by members of the Bureau’s 
administrative staff and covered the following sub- 
jects: 

Historical Background of Public Assistance in 
the United States 

Agency Structure and Function 

Personnel Policies and Procedures 


*This material is an excerpt from a report prepared by Mrs. 
Sachs and Miss Neely, who developed the plans for and now 
direct the work of the Central Training Unit for the orientation 
of case aides. 


Provisions for Staff Development 
Bodies of Knowledge Needed for the Perform- 
ance of Duties 

This induction process had the values of enabling 
new employees to see the background into which 
their own jobs fitted and of giving them some under- 
standing of the agency structure, function and aims. 
Further induction carried on at the district office 
level covered more specifically the responsibilities of 
the case aides, agency policies and procedures, prob- 
lems of individual case loads, etc. 

Because staff changes increased not only in the 
case work but in the supervisory group and because 
vacancies were not distributed evenly among the dis- 
trict offices, the expenditure of administrative time 
and effort in preparing and presenting material was 
found to be excessive. As an economy measure as 
well as a better training method, a plan was inau- 
gurated to train all case aides in one of the centrally 
located district offices. 


Tue CENTRAL TRAINING UNIT 


HE CENTRAL Training Unit, set up to meet the prob- 

lem of inducting untrained workers, was created 
November 1, 1944. Case aides are assigned to the 
Training Unit on the day of their appointment and 
remain in the unit for a period of from four to six 
weeks depending upon their individual aptitude. 
Groups vary in size from seven case aides to twenty, 
and are assigned to the Training Unit, insofar as 
possible, on the first and on the sixteenth of the 
month. 

Most of these new employees have been young, 
usually ranging from 21 to 24 years. All have college 
degrees but no training in social work and little or 
no background of experience in related fields. 

The supervising case workers, experienced in train- 
ing new staff, are in charge of the unit. With the 
assistance of the central administrative staff, they de- 
veloped preliminary material to be covered during the 
course of training. This material is revised periodic- 
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ally to conform with changes in policy and to meet 
the varying needs of each group of case aides. 

This part of the orientation plan does not aim to 
give the case aide all that he needs for adequate per- 
formance on the job. Supervision and further teach- 
ing in the district office to which he is assigned later, 
as well as subsequent professional education in a 
school of social work, must have a part in equipping 
the case aide for adequate performance. The empha- 
sis in this initial phase of orientation is upon acquaint- 
ing the case aide with the principles and objectives 
of the agency and the use of resources and facilities. 

The training program provides for intensive in- 
struction through lectures, discussions, periodic 
quizzes, assigned reading, and field trips. The in- 
struction covers case work theory and practice, organ- 
ization of work, and agency policies and procedures. 
A small number of applications and cases are assigned 
to each aide and instruction is integrated with work 
done on these cases. 

The cases selected for assignment to the aides are 
varied to present several different types of problems 
presented in establishing eligibility. They are not too 
difficult and yet not so simple as to involve no learn- 
ing for the aide. For instance, the aid to dependent 
children cases are chosen to include those in which 
there are pre-school children, school children, adoles- 
cents, fathers absent from the home, and fathers 
physically incapacitated and in the home. Old age 
pension cases are chosen to include those with and 
without resources of various kinds and with and 
without spouses and children. It is planned that each 
case aide will have the experience of doing the com- 
plete investigation of eligibility and preparing the 
case for an award. That is, the cases are assigned 
from the Intake Department directly to the Train- 
ing Unit following the first interview with the ap- 
plicant. During the training period the case aides 
make the first home visit, secure all documentary 
evidence to establish eligibility, prepare the budget, 
and complete the mechanics of beginning the grant. 
The second case assigned is usually an active one. 
Additional cases are assigned as rapidly as close 
supervision and learning by the aides permit. No 
case aide has so far carried more than seven cases 
during the training period. 


Tue TRAINING ProcraM PLAN 


5 GENERAL plan of conducting the training pro- 
gram is to use the mornings for lectures and dis- 
cussions and the afternoons for individual confer- 
ences and practical experience with cases, which in- 
cludes case reading and field work. Other teaching 


devices, such as field trips, assigned reading, and 
quizzes are fitted into the schedule as expedience 
dictates. 

In presenting subject matter, the use of group 
meetings has been found to conserve time and to 
afford the case aides an opportunity to develop self 
assurance through participation with others of similar 
backgrounds and experience. For these reasons, the 
group conference method is used extensively through- 
out the training period. Various methods of pre- 
senting material in group meetings are used and 
methods are revised frequently in response to experi- 
ence as to which methods result in better assimilation 
and understanding of material. Following is a brief 
statement regarding some of the methods used in 
the presentation of material: 

Staffing of Cases—One of the most effective meth- 
ods has been found to be the staffing of cases. Staf- 
fing of cases by untrained and inexperienced people 
seemed inadvisable when it was first considered, but 
has appeared to the aides to be a natural procedure 
and many of them have commented that their best 
learning was effected in this way. 

Supervisory guidance in the actual presentation con- 
sists only of simple directions to the aides to tell the 
others the story of the case. 

Basic eligibility requirements which have previously 
been presented in a lecture are again discussed at some 
length in relation to the specific case situations and 
the repetition of applying the same principles in vari- 
ous cases have value in helping the aides to assimilate 
the material. During this discussion, the whole group 
assists the aide who presents the case in planning her 
visit to the home and the action to be taken in estab- 
lishing eligibility. The individual conference, then, 
can accomplish a next step in the training process. 
Only a brief discussion is needed to cover the purpose 
and content of the visit and most of the conference 
can be devoted to a discussion of how the interview 
will be conducted. 

Use of Committees During the Orientation Period 
—Committees of case aides have been formed to pre- 
sent material on such subjects as letter writing, legis- 
lation, and staffing of case material illustrating typical 
problems and service given by the agency. This 
method of instruction has value in that it provides 
for variation in the presentation of subject matter, 
stimulates the case aides’ interest and provides them 
with knowledge needed for performance on the job. 
The way in which such committees function may be 
illustrated by a brief statement of the work of com- 
mittees on letter writing and legislation. 

The letter writing committee is charged with the 
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responsibility of reading specially assigned material 
on letter writing and presenting it to the whole group. 
In addition, each committee member is assigned a par- 
ticular type of situation upon which a letter is to be 
written and presented to all of the case aides for dis- 
cussion. The types of letters include a request to a 
clinic for a medical report, a letter to a relative of an 
applicant or recipient, a letter regarding the securing 
of some documentary evidence or a request of another 
agency for a summary of their record. Besides pre- 
siding when material is presented, the chairman of 
the committee is responsible for seeing that individual 
assignments are completed. When this method of 
teaching has been used, the most common mistakes 
noted have been those of omitting important facts and 
of using trite expressions. The discussion which fol- 
lows the presentation includes a critical evaluation of 
the letters by the group. The case aides are able to 
make such an evaluation because of the information 
received in an earlier lecture on principles of record- 
ing, including letter writing, and through leading 
questions raised by the supervisor. Following this 
evaluation, the letters are rewritten by the group with 
each case aide participating fully in drafting the final 
letters. From this practice experience of letter writing, 
it has been noted that the first letters written on 
actual cases by the aides usually avoid the mistakes 
made during the learning process. 

Another committee is used to present legislation 
directly related to eligibility under the public assist- 
ance program. The chairman is responsible for as- 
signing material for reading. The legislation on 
which the committee reports and which the group 
then discusses includes Title II of the Federal Social 
Security Act, and the G.I. Bill of Rights. The dis- 
cussion of this legislation brings out intelligent ques- 
tions and comments on social welfare from a broad 
point of view and stimulates an interest in the group 
in reading about social legislation. 

Practice in Budget Making—The beginning steps 
in budgeting are taught by practice in making budg- 
ets for typical sample situations. Following a dis- 
cussion of the general principles of budgeting and the 
reading of the budget sections of the Manual of Policy 
and Procedure, the aides are given the assignment of 
making budgets on a few sample situations. At the 
next discussion meeting, questions are raised and an- 
swered, following which these same or other sample 
budgets are correctly figured by the whole group and 
discussed figure by figure and step by step. In this 
type of practice the case aides use regular budget 
forms for their computations while the supervisor 
works along with them on a blackboard. This prac- 


tice budget making seems to clear most of the first 
confusion about budgeting: i.e., items to be budgeted, 
expenses that are verified, application of maximum 
grants, and the handling of income. In a later review 
session of practice in budget making, actual cases car- 
ried by the aides are used. 

Lectures and Group Discussions—General informa- 
tion material on policy and procedure, philosophy 
and attitudes is covered by lectures and group dis- 
cussions. 


Tue Traininc Unit OuTLine 


OLLOWING is a summary outline of the material 
F covered with each group of case aides in the Cen- 
tral Training Unit. 

Material Covered by County Administrative Office 
Staff Members 
Personnel policies and procedures 
History of public assistance in the United States 
Agency structure and function 
Material Covered by Supervisory Staff in Training 
Unit 
Explanation of geographical division of districts and 
workers’ districts in the area 
Purpose and plan of training unit 
Function and responsibility of case aides 
Tour, of area office 
Discussion of sample cases in BA, ADC, and OAP 
programs 
Policy and procedure relating to eligibility as 
exemplified in cases 
Methods of establishing eligibility as exemplified 
in cases 
Case work service in all three programs as exem- 
plified in cases 
District office resources 
Manual of policy and procedure 
Bulletins and memoranda 
Minutes 
Interviewing 
Purpose 
Techniques 
Basic attitudes 
The case record 
Purpose and use 
Confidential nature of information 
Principles of recording 
Guide for recording visits 
Case record compilation 
Budgeting 
Group reading of Manual Section on Determina- 
tion of Need, along with preparation in 
group of sample budget 
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Case aides prepare sample budgets for several 
typical situations in ADC and OAP cases 
Group discussion of sample budgets prepared, 
correction of errors, and discussion of meth- 
ods of budgeting 
Group discussion of budgeting of special allow- 
ances for medical care (each case aide has six 
sample budgets for projection of medical al- 
lowances) 
Budgeting in ADC-S cases 
Letter writing 
Committee reads and presents material from the 
“Handbook on Social Case Recording” by 
Margaret Cochran Bristol and prepares sam- 
ple letters as follows: 
Medical letter 
Letter to a relative 
Letter to a social agency asking for report on a 
case 
Answer to letter 
Preparation for visiting 
Visiting sheets 
Visiting cards 
Time sheets 
Telephoning from district 
Relationship with other agencies 
Division of field between agencies 
The Social Service Exchange 
Cooperative relationships with other agencies 
Reports to and from other agencies 
Group reading and discussion of Manual, Sections 
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on General Requirements, Age, Citizenship, 
and Residence 
Office organization 
Lines of supervisory responsibility 
Service and Intake Department 
Statistical Department—mechanics of assistance 
payments 
Stenographic Department 
File Department 
Mail clerk and supplies clerk 
Switchboard operator 
Medical program 
General—medical care in OAP, BA, ADC and 
ADCS cases, presented by medical consultant 
The case aide’s part in the medical program 
Discussing medical care with clients 
Planning for securing medical care 
Authorizing medical care 
Interpretation to the community 
Complaint letters 
Approach to landlords, neighbors, and friends 
Case work approach to problems of misrepre- 
sentation 
Professional relationships 
With other staff members 
With other agency workers 
Supervision 
Nature of relationship 
Conference and preparation for it 
Evaluations 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


In 1944 in 19 States— 
Of every 100 recipients of old-age assistance— 


70 lived in their own establishment: 


28 alone 
24 with spouse only 


18 with others (sometimes including the spouse) 


22 lived in homes of relatives 


3 lived in boarding or nursing homes or private institutions 


5 had other living arrangements 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 

















EVALUATIONS: ANOTHER PUINT UF VIEW 


by Mary Louise Moors, Director of Assistance 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 





(Reference is to the article by G. M. Hollenbeck 
in Pustic Wetrare—March 1945.) 

EFORE ADDRESSING myself directly to the several 

points in Mr. Hollenbeck’s article with which 

I take issue, I should like to state the point of 
view to which I subscribe about personnel evaluations 
and their place in agency administration and, more 
specifically, in personnel management. I shall also 
outline some of the principles on which I believe 
such an evaluation or service rating system should be 
based, and indicate briefly the advantages which 
should accrue to the public welfare agency which 
adopts this general philosophy and method, and car- 
ries it out with skill, courage, and integrity. 

While I shall draw on the experience and practice 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, 
I want to make clear that, unless otherwise stated, 
opinions and conclusions about that experience are 
my own; I am speaking neither for the Department 
as a whole nor for any of its functional units. Let 
me add, further, that while the Department is com- 
mitted, through its official service rating plan, to the 
general philosophy and practice here set forth, there 
is no unanimity of opinion among raters, either in 
the State office or in the sixty-seven counties, as to 
whether this, or some other system, is “the right 
system” for this or any other agency. However, to 
many of us who were in on the inauguration of the 
plan, and have contributed to its growth, periodic 
revision, and constant evaluation, one fact stands out, 
clear and unmistakable: an individual service rating 
can never be any better than the. continuing super- 
vision of which it is a part; and service rating results, 
as a whole, administratively speaking, can never be 
any better than the level of supervision of the admin- 
istrative unit from which they come. 

This is not to deny, of course, that an agency will 
get better ratings with sound service rating devices 
than with poor ones, but rather to emphasize the 
point that a poor tool in the hands of an expert pro- 
duces better results than a good tool in the hands of 
an unskilled workman. Which is only to say that staff 
evaluations, being a function of supervision, can attain 
wholly satisfactory results only in the hands of skilled 
supervisors. 

The point of view about service ratings to which I 


subscribe is not something thought up by social work- 
ers, but was developed by practical personnel men out 
of their own experience. In its basic essentials it is 
well set forth in “The Human Element in Personnel 
Management” by Lawrence Appley. A more com- 
prehensive discussion is contained in “Some Concepts 
of Efficiency Rating” by Michael Levine, published 
in Personnel Administration, December 1942 and 
January 1943. Briefly, the service rating plan is based 
on specific job descriptions, and standards or require- 
ments of performance set for those job duties. The 
individual service rating is a comparison of an indi- 
vidual’s job performance with the standards set for 
his particular job in terms of how much, how well, 
and in what manner he performs the specific duties 
of his position. 

This type of service rating is particularly well 
adapted to public welfare agencies because the chang- 
ing, dynamic content of the job makes staff develop- 
ment, or training, so important a factor in agency 
administration. The how much, how well, and in 
what manner measurement can be a useful guide 
and tool in planning and carrying out the agency’s 
staff development program. 

But the best evaluation plan ever devised will not 
of itself solve the problems of service ratings, as has 
been ably pointed out by Mr. George D. Halsey. 
Mr. Halsey lists and discusses the following require- 
ments as fundamental for a successful service rating 
program. 

“The six conditions that a study of many successful 
and unsuccessful rating programs seem to indicate as 
being necessary to full success are as follows: 

“1. Top executives should be actively interested 

“2. Supervisors should understand and approve the 

plan 

“3. A rating form that has been thoughtfully and 

skillfully designed should be used 

“4, Clear, specific, detailed directions should be 

used 

“5. Thorough and continued training for raters is 


1Appley, Lawrence A.—The Human Element in Personnel Man- 
agement, Pamphlet No. 4, Society for Personnel Administration, 
Washington, D. C., P. O. Box 266. 


2Halsey, George D.—Making and Using Industrial Service Rat- 
ings, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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essential 

“6. Ratings should be used skillfully and sympa- 

thetically in training and correction.” 

A study of Mr. Halsey’s discussion of these points 
will reward any administrator or supervisor who is 
concerned with the creation and administration of a 
service rating system. Mr. Halsey closes his chapter 
on “Requirements for Success”*® with these trenchant 
words: 

“Service ratings can only be as good as the intelli- 
gence and conscientiousness of the supervisory staff. 
Ratings should not be expected to do too much. It 
will often bring to light evidences of poor supervision, 
but it should not be expected to correct this. Much 
more radical remedies are often necessary.” (Italics 
mine) 

This quotation suggests one of the important ad- 
vantages which should accrue to any agency employ- 
ing this system of service ratings: it does bring to 
light evidences of poor supervision. This fact in itself 
will accomplish little or nothing, but if the agency 
uses the information intelligently and skillfully in 
planning and conducting its staff training program it 
will lead to putting primary emphasis on the develop- 
ment of: good supervision and sound administrative 
and supervisory practices, without which, as Mr. 
Halsey and other authorities agree, no service rating 
plan can be effective. 


Service RaTINGs IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HE FOLLOWING excerpt from the Pennsylvania De- 
}petiaseon of Public Assistance Service Rating 
Manual‘ states in more detail the philosophy on which 
the system in use in Pennsylvania is based: 

“A service rating is an evaluation of an individual 
employee’s present performance measured against the 
standard the agency has set for his job. The basic 
purpose of such a measurement is improvement of 
the agency’s service. The purpose is accomplished 
through pointing up, for promotion to more respon- 
sible positions or for salary increases, those employees 
whose quality of service is high, and for special super- 
visory or other appropriate administrative action 
those employees whose service is of poorer quality. 
Service ratings thus serve as tools to help the agency 
direct its staff development efforts toward meeting 
the demonstrated needs of its personnel. 

“Job standards are essential to good administration, 
since they are statements in measurable terms of the 
quality of performance and quantity of accomplish- 





SIbid., p. 18. 





*Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, Service Rating 
Manual, Supplement I, Harrisburg, December 1942. 
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ment which the agency expects to obtain from all 
employees assigned to the same type of work. In 
other words, they tell supervisor and supervisee how 
well the DPA wishes to have the job duties or the 
significant elements of each job carried out. Properly 
constructed standards are, therefore, primarily guides 
to good supervision, and only incidentally, as periodic 
evaluation is essential to good supervision, are they 
tied in to service ratings. 

“In order to serve this basic purpose job standards 
must, as stated above, define the quantity and quality 
of performance the agency expects to obtain, and not, 
necessarily, what its average employees are at present 
producing. Only in this way can they direct the 
efforts of supervisors and supervisees toward improve- 
ment in quality of service. 

“If service ratings are to successfully serve the merit 
principle two fundamental principles must be ob- 
served: (1) both supervisors and supervisees must 
have a complete and common understanding of what 
constitutes standard performance for the jobs for 
which they are responsible and be able to recognize 
deviations therefrom; and (2) each supervisor must 
have sufficient accurate knowledge of each supervisee’s 
job performance to be able to measure it in terms of 
the standard the agency is trying to achieve. If 
these two principles are effectively practiced it will 
be found that the periodic formal rating will be a 
kind of summing up of the progress or lack of 
progress of each employee, and the logical next step 
will be the planning necessary to give to each em- 
ployee the direction he needs toward improvement. 
Evaluation thus becomes a continuing process in the 
supervision of each employee.” 


StaFF DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONNEL ACTION 
Can’t Be SEPARATED 


AM IN COMPLETE agreement with Mr. Hollenbeck 
| on the fact that both supervisors and supervisees 
are uncomfortable about evaluations, but I am not in 
agreement with his statement that evaluations, or 
service ratings, cannot be made to serve both staff 
development and personnel action purposes. As a 
matter of fact, I am unable to see how those purposes 
can be satisfactorily separated, since, in the final an- 
alysis, both staff development activities and personnel 
actions should be based on judgments regarding the 
quantity and quality of the employees’ job perform- 
ance. A practical, realistic staff development program 
must be focused upon improving individual staff 
members’ performance of their daily tasks, and a 
properly’ administered service rating system has an 
important part to play in the determination of staff 
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training needs. 

I am not entirely clear as to Mr. Hollenbeck’s rea- 
sons for feeling that the same evaluations that are 
used as aids to staff development cannot be used as a 
basis for personnel action. But I have a strong con- 
viction that an agency which really wants to encour- 
age better quality and quantity of performance must 
recognize in some effective way a relationship be- 
tween good performance and salary increments and 
promotions, and between poor performance and fewer 
increments, and demotions or releases. Furthermore, 
it seems important that each staff member under- 
stand early in his employment with the agency that 
there is a standard of performance for his job which 
he is expected to attain, and that there is a relation- 
ship between his periodic service rating and possible 
salary increments or other personnel actions. 

Mr. Hollenbeck sums up the problems around staff 
evaluations in a masterpiece of understatement by 
saying “very few employees and very few supervisors 
who have had to work with evaluations have felt 
perfectly at ease.” But it seems to me that these prob- 
lems lie not so much in what the rating is used for 
as in the skill and accuracy with which the judg- 
ments or measurements are made, and in what the 
supervisor does or does not do to help the supervisee 
in improving his job performance between ratings. 
A supervisor who has not pointed out a weakness, 
and has given little or no help in improving per- 
formance in that area of the job, is understandably 
uncomfortable about recording a below-standard rat- 
ing for the item. He is in a very vulnerable position 
with his supervisee, and his solution often is to avoid 
the issue by rating higher than the performance 
merits. But this apparently easy way out undermines 
the whole administrative and supervisory structure; 
giving help through supervision or other training is 
made harder because the supervisee has been officially 
rated as satisfactory, or standard in performance. 
Therefore, why should he need further training? He 
has perhaps been led to expect recognition in its most 
practical form—a salary increment, or a promotion. 
He may, in fact, acquire a complacency about his 
performance out of all proportion to his actual value 
to the agency. 


Tuere Is a SoLuTION 


HE sOLUTION to this problem of getting service 
i odeee which lend themselves to these dual pur- 
poses is not to abandon the principle of rewarding 
good performance, but to improve the quality of 
supervision! Inexperienced supervisors need a great 
deal of help in learning how to evaluate with a fair 


degree of accuracy various aspects of job performance, 
how to keep usable records regarding each super- 
visees’ performance, and how to assemble and sum 
up those records in terms of a realistic, reasonably 
objective service rating. They need help, too, in learn- 
ing to assume and carry the continuing responsibility 
for those recorded judgments. And when an evalua- 
tion clearly points to the need for separation or de- 
motion, the supervisor needs the backing of the whole 
administrative hierarchy in seeing that the recommen- 
dation is properly carried out. 

There is a problem, not mentioned by Mr. Hollen- 
beck, in the use of service ratings as a basis for or 
even as one factor in establishing promotional lists 
or individual promotions to positions calling for 
somewhat different knowledge and skills from those 
rated in the currently held position. This is an area 
about which very little has been written, and appar- 
ently little research has been done. It should be pos- 
sible to determine what elements in the current job 
are sufficiently related to elements in the proposed 
job to provide a valid measurement of competence, 
or potential competence. There would then remain 
the problem of proper weights for those elements 
when the rating is being used in this connection. 


Starr DEvELOPMENT FoR WHat? 


HERE Is a further aspect of Mr. Hollenbeck’s argu- 
j pend against the use of service ratings for both staff 
development and personnel actions which puzzles me 
considerably. He says: “. .. it seems to me that in 
consideration of personnel actions you are measuring 
the performance of individuals against a set of stand- 
ards and definitions, while for the development of 
staff you are engaged in an entirely different activity. 
You are concerned with growth, not the mere meet- 
ing of a standard.” (Italics mine) 

Growth for or toward what? Toward more compe- 
tent performance of one’s assigned duties in order that 
the agency may effectively carry out its function of 
service, I hope. Standards of performance, realistically 
set and properly used in supervision, can help to direct 
and further that growth and development, and fur- 
nish a sound basis for periodic measurement of prog- 
ress toward the goal. To abandon the use of such 
measurements in favor of mere seniority as a basis 
for salary increases is, to my mind, a complete nega- 
tion of the merit principle in personnel administra- 
tion, and would increase—and rightly so—popular 
criticism of the civil service as a soft berth to retire to! 
I can agree to giving some weight to seniority in an 
increment and promotional plan, but not at the ex- 
pense of the merit principle. 





Why Have Cross-EvALuATIONS ? 





T THE RISK of seeming captious, I shall have to take 
A issue with one further aspect of the evaluation 
plan Mr. Hollenbeck describes: namely, the system 
of cross-evaluations. If the purpose of the evaluation 
is to further and direct the growth of Richard Roe, 
Visitor, what is the importance of discovering that ten 
members of the stenographic staff are in considerable 
disagreement as to his tact, or even as to how satis- 
factorily he observes office procedures? I wonder, 
further, whether there is any value commensurate 
with the loss of time involved in the rating process 
as described in discovering that Miss Jane Doe, Case 
Work Supervisor, is rated on a certain factor “unsatis- 
factory” by one visitor; as “fairly satisfactory” by two; 
as “satisfactory” by three, and as “outstanding” by one 
visitor. Fun, yes, and some satisfaction to the raters, 
no doubt. But it is difficult to understand why the 
person responsible for her supervision should need 
to find out by this time-consuming method that the 
visiting staff are of different opinions about her per- 
formance, and still more difficult to understand the 
value of the so-called “composite rating.” What does 
the composite rating represent, and who would be 
responsible for any action or activity which should 
ensue? If the person who has responsibility for each 
employee’s growth and development has been using 
skillfully and effectively all available sources, such as 
records, letters, reports, conferences, group meetings, 
etc., he should not need the “cross-evaluations” to help 
him determine the staff development needs of his 
supervisees. And if he has been meeting those needs 
consistently, practically, and realistically the super- 
visee should not need the cross-evaluations of other 
employees to help him appraise his own performance, 
and discover the areas of weakness. The use of such 
a device suggests, at least, the evasion of responsibility 
by line supervisors. 


Jos Stanparp Ratincs 


NE FINAL comment about the different types or 
() systems of service ratings. I can see many argu- 
ments in favor of adopting one rating scale for all 
job classifications, as illustrated in the rating form 
described by Mr. Hollenbeck, rather than adopting 
a plan, such as we use in Pennsylvania, requiring a 
different job standard and rating scale for each differ- 
ent job grouping—one for visitors, one for supervisors, 
one for auditors, one for statisticians, etc. Certainly 
explaining the system would be easier, and perhaps 
the mechanical aspects and administration of the plan 
would be simplified by use of the single form. How- 
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ever, it seems to me that its disadvantages far out- 
weigh its advantages if the agency is committed to 
the long, hard, and difficult task of learning to make 
sound, reliable evaluations of each employee’s job 
performance, and of using those evaluations effec- 
tively and constructively in supervision. 

For these purposes the job standard type of service 
rating is much more useful. And there is considerable 
support for this type of rating from industry and 
business, as well as from government agencies of 
various kinds. It is, if properly constructed, spe- 
cifically related to the employees’ day-by-day duties, 
and is therefore easier to use in interviews with em- 
ployees, as well as easier for the rater to use. The job 
description is broken down into segments or elements 
of performance for each of which the supervisor 
makes an evaluation based on observation and analysis 
with the standard as the basis of comparison. This 
very process of observation, analysis, and comparison 
is an incentive to improved supervision, as well as to 
improved performance on the part of the supervisee. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION 


UR GOAL, in Pennsylvania, has been to make the 
0) process of formulating performance standards and 
rating scales as developmental as possible through the 
use of staff participation in all phases of the activity. 
It has not been possible for obvious reasons, to give 
all staff members an opportunity to “learn through 
doing,” and this fact presents an unsolved problem. 
How can an agency enable those who have not been 
able to share in a learning experience to “catch up?” 
We used a so-called “Coordinating Committee” in 
an advisory capacity to the many working committees 
on the one hand and to the State administration on 
the other hand. Insofar as it enabled us to get the 
job coordinated and done in a reasonable time, it 
was a fairly successful administrative device; insofar 
as it furthered broad agency understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the purpose and use of service ratings, it 
was not so successful since the benefits of participation 
were distinctly limited. 

I know that we in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance are far from our goal in the de- 
velopment and constructive use of service ratings. 
But I am equally sure that short-cuts, gadgets and/or 
pain relievers will not help, but would, on the con- 
trary, carry us backward or delay our progress toward 
the day when the annual service rating will be an 
accepted part of the administrative and supervisory 
processes of the agency, as essential to proper func- 
tioning as other continuing aspects of administration 
and supervision. 











REPORTS AND PERIODICALS UF STATE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 





NQUIRIES FROM administrators, research staff and librarians indicate an interest in 
] the annual or biennial reports and the monthly or quarterly periodicals of the 
state departments of welfare. APWA has endeavored to make their collection of 
these reports and periodicals complete and available on a loan basis to interested 
members. 

The library has a complete collection of the annual or biennial reports and loan 
copies will be sent to persons requesting copies of particular states. A mimeographed 
list of these reports and the period covered by each is available from the APWA 
library. 

A tentative list of monthly or quarterly periodicals has been prepared. This list 
is composed of the periodicals now received by APWA. The library would like 
to receive notification of additional publications. As soon as these additions have 
been received, a mimeographed list will be prepared and made available to members 
on request. 

The following compilation includes periodicals issued monthly or quarterly by 





state departments of welfare and currently received by APWA: 


ALABAMA. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. 
gomery. 
Alabama Social Welfare. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Articles on current subjects, reports of state and local 
activities. 
Statistics. Monthly. 
Tables, summary statements regarding information 
given in tables. 


Mont- 


Cattrornia. DeparTMENT oF SoctAL Wexrare. Sacra- 
mento. 
Public Assistance in California. Quarterly. 
Tables, charts, and graphs. Trends in assistance dis- 
cussed, 
Report for Governor's Council. Monthly. 


Summary statements and charts showing month’s. 


activities. 


Cotorapo. DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic WELFARE. Denver. 
Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. 
Tables and charts with narrative interpretation. 


Devaware. Boarp oF Pustic Wetrare. Wilmington. 
Public Welfare in Delaware. Irregular. 
Statistics given and trends noted for seventeen public 
and three private agencies. 


IDAHO. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic AssISTANCE. Boise. 
Public Assistance Statistics. Monthly. 
Statistics on applications, cases, closings. 


Inurnois. DEPARTMENT OF Pustic WELFARE. Springfield. 
Welfare Bulletin, Monthly. Illustrated. 
Articles and reports of interest, book reviews. 


Statistical Summary. Monthly. 
Charts, statements of trends. 


——. Pustic Arp Commission. Springfield and Chicago. 
Public Aid in Illinois. Bimonthly. 


Articles of current interest. Statistics. 


InpiANA. DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic We rare. Indianapolis. 
Public Welfare in Indiana. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Articles of interest, reports of activities. Summary 
chart of statistics. 


Iowa. DEPARTMENT OF SoctAL WELFARE. Des Moines. 
Public Welfare in lowa. Quarterly. 
Statistical tables. 


Kentucky. DeparTMENT oF Pusiic Wetrare. Frank- 
fort. 
Kentucky Department of Welfare Bulletin. Bimonthly. 
Articles and comments, departmental activities re- 
ported. Statistics. 


Lovuistana. DEPARTMENT OF PusLtic WELFARE. Baton 
Rouge. 
Louisiana Welfare. Monthly. 
Articles, notes from local boards, book reviews. 
Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. 


Narrative interpretation of statistics, charts and tables. 


Maine. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE. Augusta. 
Health and Welfare Trends, Irregular. 
Charts, comments about statistical information. 


Maryann. DEeparTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE. Baltimore. 
Monthly Statistical Report. Monthly. 
Charts. 
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Micuican. SoctaL Wexrare Commission. Lansing. 


Michigan Welfare Review. Quarterly. 
Articles, statistics, summary of trends. 


Minnesota. Division oF SoctAL WELFARE. St. Paul. 


Minnesota Welfare. Monthly. 
Articles and comments, book reviews, statistics. 


MississipP1. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WELFARE. Jackson. 


Public Welfare in Mississippi. Quarterly. 
Narrative reports from each Division, personnel 
news, tables. 


Missouri. State Sociat Security Commission. Jefferson 
City. 
Index of Public Assistance in Missouri, Quarterly. 
A review of welfare services and operating statistics. 


MonTANA. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WELFARE. Helena. 


Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. 
Statistics on recipients, grants, closings. Compared to 
previous month. 


New Hampsuire. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WELFARE. 
Concord. 


Quarterly Bulletin of Relief, Public Assistance and 
Service Statistics. Quarterly. 
Tables and charts, includes explanation of services. 


New York. DepartTMENT oF SociaL We rare. Albany. 


Social Statistics. Monthly. 
Review of month’s activities, tables. 


Nort Carouina. Boarp or Pustic Wexrare. Raleigh. 
Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. 
Charts, statements of trends. 
Public Welfare News. Quarterly. 
Articles, reporting of special activities, personnel 
changes, book reviews. 


Nortu Dakota. Pustic WELFARE Boarp. Bismarck. 
Public Welfare Bulletin. Monthly. 
Tables. 
North Dakota Welfare. Monthly. 
Articles on department activities, news of other 
states, book reviews. 


Onto. DEPARTMENT oF PusLic WELFARE. Columbus. 


Public Assistance Statistics. Monthly. 
Charts and tables with written interpretation. 


Orecon. Pusitic WELFARE Commission. Portland. 
Public Welfare in Oregon. Monthly. 
Charts and tables, narrative summary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic ASSISTANCE. 
Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Review. Quarterly. 
A review of the program, interpretive material, 
charts and graphs. 


Ruope IsLanp. DEPARTMENT OF SocIAL WELFARE. Provi- 
dence. 


Rhode Island Welfare. Monthly. Illustrated cover. 
Articles of interest, statistics. 


SoutH CAROLINA. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIc WELFARE. 
Columbia. 


South Carolina Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. 
Tables, statement regarding information, definition 
of terms used. 


Sout Dakota. DEPARTMENT oF SociAL Securiry. Pierre. 


Public Welfare in South Dakota. Monthly. 
Informative articles, tables and charts. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. Nash- 
ville. 
Public Welfare Record. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Articles of general interest, reports, book reviews. 


Tennessee Public Assistance Statistics. Monthly. 
Statistical tables, analysis of same. 


Utan. DepartMENT oF Pustic Wexrare. Salt Lake City. 


Utah Public Welfare Review. Quarterly. 
Articles, statistics, personnel changes. 


Vermont. DEPARTMENT oF Pustic WexFare. Montpelier. 


Vermont Social Welfare. Quarterly. 
Articles and discussion of program developments. 


VirciniA. DEPARTMENT OF Pusitic WELFARE. Richmond. 


Public Welfare Statistics. Quarterly. 
Statistics on cases and expenditures. 


Virginia Public Welfare. Monthly. Illustrated. 


Articles, summary of expenditures, personnel changes. 


WasuincTon. DEPARTMENT OF SoctaL Security. Olympia. 


Public Assistance in the State of Washington. Monthly. 


Tables and charts, definitions of terms used. 


Wisconsin. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. Madison. 


Public Welfare. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Articles and reports on services. 


Public Assistance in Wisconsin. Monthly. 
Statistics on cases. 














UF INTEREST TU LOCAL UIRECTURS 





“THe Purpose oF THis OrGANIZATION SHALL Be .. .” 

OMEONE ASKED us, “Why would anyone have an 
_ association of local directors?” and not knowing 
the answer, we looked it up. We found the answer, 
of course, well phrased, with proper embellishments 
and qualifications, under article 2 of the constitution 
and by-laws of the associations. This is the article of 
the constitution that begins: “the purposes of this 
association (organization, corporation, etc.) shall 
ree 

Narrowing the question down to “Why would any- 
one in South Carolina (for example) have an associa- 
tion of local directors?” we found that the constitution 
of that State’s Association of County Directors of 
Public Welfare sets forth the purposes to be: 

“A. To stimulate cordial relationship and helpful 
cooperation between County Public Welfare 
organizations in the State of South Carolina. 
To endeavor to raise the standards and tech- 
nique in the conduct of social work carried on 
by County Public Welfare Departments. 

“C. To develop a mutual understanding and inter- 
pretation of the existing South Carolina laws 
pertaining to county welfare.” 

This seems to state the case pretty well. A quick 
reading of other constitutions, article 2, shows that 
in general associations of local directors are organized 
to “stimulate” or “allow” or “promote” closer relation- 
ships between local directors. Another purpose is to 
make possible an interchange of ideas and experience 
of local departments. These purposes lead directly 
to the further purpose of raising standards and im- 
proving techniques at the local level. 

South Carolina’s article 2 (section C) points up 
another need that local directors are occasionally im- 
pelled to try to meet. Most of the associations include 
the aim of arriving at mutual understandings and 
common interpretations of laws and regulations and 
policies in the administration of the departments in 
the various counties. 

Some of the associations of local directors have 
general, inclusive purposes. Others have defined spe- 
cific fields in which they recognize some responsi- 
bility. Turning to Massachusetts for our example this 
time, we find “To strive for improved legislation 
relative to public welfare administration.” Many of 
the associations are concerned with the promotion 
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of more adequate legislation, which, of course, di- 
rectly concerns them. Most of the associations also 
feel they should work for improved federal social 
security laws. 

Local directors’ groups are also frequently con- 
cerned with working out better relationships with 
state departments and with county commissioners 
and other governmental agencies, including, inci- 
dentally, local boards of public welfare. 

We reach the conclusion that the purpose of asso- 
ciations of local directors is to promote better public 
welfare. We found the answer to the question, “Why 
would anyone have an association of local directors?” 


to be a good one. 

AVING DELVED into the reasons why people have 
H associations of local directors, we then looked at 
how some of them carry out their purposes. In terms 
of organization, Colorado’s committee set-up is a 
good example of the kind of subdivisions needed to 
carry on a program. Several standing committees play 
a very important part in the activities of the Colorado 
County Welfare Directors Association according to 
Lew Wallace, president. The standing committees 
are: 

The Advisory Committee to the State Board. The 
main purpose of the Advisory Committee is to con- 
sult and advise with the State Board and members 
of the state staff on any changes in policy and pro- 
cedure or changes in forms which effect the operation 
of the county departments. 

Staff Development and In-Service Training Com- 
mittee. This committee studies the training programs 
in the county departments. They also work on de- 
fining the duties and responsibilities of the different 
job classifications within the county departments. 

Legislative Committee. The main function of this 
committee is to interpret the need for welfare legisla- 
tion to members of the State General Assembly. 

Retirement Committee. This committee has been 
working to secure legislation for a retirement plan for 
county welfare employees (see July issue of Pustic 
WELFARE). 

Publicity Committee. This committee plans to issue 
a regular publication in order to publicize the activi- 
ties of the association. 

Conference Planning Committee. This committee 
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works with the Colorado Conference of Social Wel- 
fare in planning programs for the conference meet- 
ings. 


Reacuinc County Boarp MEMBERS 


HIRTY county board members from the eight coun- 
T ties in the northwest region of the Indiana County 
Directors Association met last month with the eight 
directors in the region and Joseph Andrews, the new 
State Board Chairman. The board members and local 
directors discussed with Mr. Andrews Indiana’s need 
for more adequate care for the chronically ill. There 
was general agreement that it would be good to have 
OAA payable to persons in the county infirmaries. 
Mr. Andrews explained to the board members and the 
directors the new plan of three regional administra- 
tors in Indiana to be started after January 1, 1946. 


Directors, SUPERVISORS, AND CasE WorKERS 


HE Wisconsin Public Welfare Association includes 
Th its membership local directors, case work super- 
visors, and case workers. The Association works 
closely with the Wisconsin Welfare Council. Accord- 
ing to G. L. Burgy, Director of Walworth County 
Welfare Department, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, the annual 
meeting is so planned as to make possible separate 
meetings for directors, supervisors, and workers. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the August issue of Pustic Wetrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Mrs. Fronie Bean, Elwood, Nebraska 

Mr. George R. Boucher, Elko, Nevada 

Mr. F. Ellis Boyer, Clearfield, Pennsylvania 

Mr. John P. Brinton, New Castle, Pennsylvania 

Miss Nora I. Brown, Auburn, Indiana 

Miss Amy Jo Burns, Smith Center, Kansas 

Mr. Paul F. Clark, Stoughton, Massachusetts 

Mr. Lawrence G. Dana, Bradford, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Elbert E. Day, Marion, Indiana 
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Miss Montyne M. Fox, Clarksdale, Mississippi 

Mr. W. P. Gettman, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Dora Heilman, Saginaw, Michigan 

Mrs. Edith Heilman, Osceola, Nebraska 

Miss Anna Holding, Miami, Oklahoma 

Mr. Leo T. Jelinske, Shawano, Wisconsin 

Miss Margaret H. Klein, Anniston, Alabama 

Mrs. Violet J. Leger, Alexandria, Louisiana 

Mr. M. J. Lynam, Morganton, North Carolina 

Miss Lucia McGrath, Walla Walla, Washington 

Mr. Charles C. McNeill, Wilkesboro, North Caro- 
lina 

Miss Clara Metzger, Fremont, Nebraska 

Mrs. Amanda E. Murdoch, Bottineau, North Da- 
kota 

Mr. Joe Newton, Russellville, Arkansas 

Mrs. Levis C. Nolen, Dadeville, Alabama 

Mrs. Daise O’Hare, Kittanning, Pennsylvania 

Miss Florence V. Rainer, Marion, Alabama 

Miss Saluda Sewell, Jonesville, Virginia 

Mrs. Anne E. Smith, Monticello, Illinois 

Mrs. Norma P. Smith, Windsor, North Carolina 

Mrs. Winifred Smuin, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 

Mr. R. L. R. Snyder, Clarion, Pennsylvania 

Miss Susan S. Taylor, Meeker, Colorado 

Miss Mearle Tyler, Stilwell, Oklahoma 

Miss Doris Weaver, Creede, Colorado 

Miss Ellen Willyard, Lamar, Colorado 

Mrs. Frances Woodroof, Athens, Alabama 

Mrs. Kate G. Woods, Stafford, Virginia 

Mrs. Blanche B. Yeaton, Goodland, Kansas 


Wronc AGAIN 


E THOUGHT we had our figures straight when, in 
Wiehe July edition of this column, we said that the 
Rhode Island Association of Directors of Public Wel- 
fare, which was founded in 1894, was the oldest in 
the country. It wasn’t long before we heard from 
New York as follows: 

“I feel that the statement on page 161 of the July 
issue of Pustic WELFARE is erroneous, in which it 
says that the record for continuous service probably 
goes to the Rhode Island Association of Directors of 
Public Welfare. As far as I know at this writing, 
our New York Association was founded before the 
National Conference of Social Work, which would 
make us over seventy years old, and we were prob- 
ably organized around 1875.” 

Apparently we stimulated New York to dig into 
the archives and we now hear that, having discovered 
their association is 75 years old this year, they plan an 
anniversary celebration. We are waiting to hear 
again from Rhode Island. 
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NEWS ANU NUTES 





A FeperaL DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


EONARD W. Mayo, in the August 1945 issue of 

Survey Midmonthly offers a proposal to consoli- 
date services for education, health, recreation, and wel- 
fare in a cabinet post for the home front. Dr. Mayo 
points out that “In a very real sense the war has 
highlighted our administrative and organizational 
shortcomings in education, health, recreation, and 
welfare respectively, as well as the shocking lack of 
coordination among them.” He further points out 
that this applies to local, state, and federal services 
both public and private. 

“1. The need to establish in local communities a 
network of adequate, well-supported health, 
welfare, and recreation services under both pub- 
lic and private auspices, and a rich educational 
program with competent and trained personnel 
in all four services. 

“2. The need to improve the organization of and 
working relations among educational, health, 
recreational, and welfare activities in local com- 
munities. 

“3. The need to strengthen state leadership of these 
services through a clear recognition of responsi- 
bility for all areas of the state (particularly the 
impoverished areas), and a more effective co- 
ordination of these functions within the state 
government. 

“4, The need to bring together within the federal 
government into a workable and flexible whole, 
the education, health, welfare, and recreation 
functions now widely scattered.” 

In his article, Dr. Mayo states that the idea of a 
federal department of welfare is not new to social 
work. He refers to the fact that the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, and other organizations have studied 
the matter for years, and have gone on record in 
favor of such a proposal. Dr. Mayo also refers to the 
work of the Woman’s Foundation Committee on Re- 
organization of Community Services, of which he is 
co-chairman with Mrs. Eugene Meyer, and their im- 
portant report: “The Road to Community Reorgan- 
ization.” 

The individual citizen and the community leader 
will have to accept the responsibility in progress. Dr. 
Mayo concludes: 


“The time to press forward on the problems of the 
Home Front is now. An inclusive federal department 
of community services will not by any means solve 
all our problems but it would, if properly conceived 
and manned, promote the general well-being of the 
nation, and raise appreciably the standards of com- 
munity services throughout the country. 

“The local community, the state, and the federal 
government are indispensably partners in America’s 
onward march. It is high time that we stopped refer- 
ring to them as “levels” and recognized them for 
what they are, partners with all of us in the task of 
building really adequate community services for all 
our people. It is high time, too, that we gave this 
partnership dignity, status, and influence of a federal 
department with cabinet rank.” 


INFORMATION SeERvIcE, INc. 


OcAL PuBLic welfare agencies have been invited to 
subscribe to the Child Welfare Information Serv- 
ice, Inc., a voluntary nonprofit association issuing a 
bulletin which reports impartially on proposed and 
pending federal legislation affecting children and 
youths, as well as their families and communities, in 
areas of health, education, housing, employment, rec- 
reation, and welfare. The CWIS takes no position 
for or against legislation. 

Officers of the Board of Directors are: Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, George J. Hecht, John Dewey, Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Homer Folks, Leonard W. Mayo, 
and C.-E. A. Winslow. 

Child Welfare Information Service, Inc., is located 
at 930 F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


ReEciprocAL AGREEMENT ON OAA 


N ORDER TO facilitate the movement of recipients of 
] old age assistance who wish to move permanently 
from New York to New Jersey or from New Jersey 
to New York, an agreement has been signed by the 
Department of Social Welfare of the State of New 
York and the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies of New Jersey, effective September 15, 1945. This 
agreement does not change the practice of handling 
OAA cases in New York State, but does permit New 
Jersey to waive their one-year’s residence clause in the 
OAA law. That state can, therefore, give OAA to a 
recipient of OAA moving from New York without 
waiting the year usually required. 
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Your IpEAs 


© ENCOURAGE workers to write about their experi- 
1 pve and their ideas in case work and supervisory 
practice, The Family is again conducting a case work 
article contest. Looking for workshop articles grow- 
ing out of actual practice, the contest is set up par- 
ticularly for younger workers. The contest deadline 
is November 12. For details write the Editor, The 
Family, 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10. 


More Asout ScHOOLs 


HE University of Illinois has made several addi- 
p prelim to the staff and the courses offered in social 
welfare administration. The University now offers a 
two year curriculum leading to a master’s degree, and 
has applied for membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work. 

Mrs. Florence I. Hosch, formerly secretary of the 
Illinois Board of Public Welfare Commissioners, 
has joined the staff as an associate professor. 


Ittrno1s Removes ADC MaximumMs 


aximumMs oF $40 a month for the first child and 

$12 for each additional child receiving aid to 

dependent children have been removed by the Illinois 

Public Aid Commission. The full needs of aid to 

dependent children families will in the future be paid 
by the state. 

A year ago maximum grants were increased from 
$18 a month for one child and $12 for each additional 
child to $40 for the first child and $12 for each addi- 
tional one. 

In many instances the grants to aid to dependent 
children families have been insufficient to meet their 
needs, especially for medical care. County and town- 
ship officials have provided additional amounts from 
local relief funds. When the Commission assumes full 
care for the aid to dependent children families it will 
not be necessary for the counties and townships to 
give local funds for these families. 

In addition to a more simplified form of adminis- 
tration for maintenance, Raymond M. Hilliard, di- 
rector, said, “The change in policy of the Commission 
brings medical care for aid to dependent children 
families into the medical care programs already in 
effect for old age pension and blind assistance cases.” 

Superintendents of county departments of public 
assistance in conference with local relief officials will 
determine the needs of these families and will com- 
plete plans for acceptance by the state, of responsi- 
bility for giving full maintenance to those cases which 
are now provided for by both state and local funds. 
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Letter From Yugoslavia 





August 26, 1945 
Sarajevo, Bosnia 


W: RETURNED today from a trip through parts of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Things are so serious 
that it makes one really frightened about what is 
going to happen to the Yugoslavs this winter—that is 
unless more food and rehabilitation materials reach 
here and are distributed to the small villages before 
the heavy snows come late in November. Much of 
Yugoslavia is completely isolated in the winter. There 
is relatively no travel here from November to March. 

Much bitter fighting took place during the war in 
this state. Tito’s headquarters were here for some 
time. The Germans in their withdrawal destroyed 
untold numbers of villages and larger communities; 
destroyed tools, equipment, factories; ate the livestock 
and killed what they could not eat. They systematic- 
ally destroyed schools and hospitals and even went so 
far as to destroy the necessary household equipment 
like pots, pans, furniture, etc. So you see the people 
are in desperate need of many of the things which we 
take for granted. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in three-quarters 
of the villages of this state, at least 80 per cent of the 
property of all kinds is totally destroyed. The matter 
of rehabilitating homes before the cold weather sets in 
is a serious matter. The winter here is very cold; 
temperatures 20 to 30 degrees below freezing and 
snow up to your waist. The vast majority of destroyed 
houses were built of stone but it is impossible to 
rebuild before winter because there is little stone- 
cutting equipment and little transport to cart the 
stone. As a temporary measure, the people are cutting 
logs for building shelters. But, there are practically 
no nails or carpentry tools to work with. I have seen 
men trying to fasten timber together with vines and 
in one place they were trying to hammer nails with 
rocks. 


The Food Supply 


Much of this country is pretty desolate. Because 
tools had been destroyed, farm animals killed, fields 
mined, and there was little seed, it was estimated that 
the crop this year would be 50 per cent of normal 
production. Ironically enough, this year, when the 
war is over, on top of all the other difficulties, has 
come the worst drought in the memory of old men 
here. 

In village after village, where the local weekly 
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market used to be the center of activity for the peasant 
people, there is no market for there is nothing to sell. 
Food is so scarce that we cannot depend on it when 
we make a trip—we must carry our own supplies. 


UNRRA Supplies 


From what I have read, it is clear that the papers 
have already told the public that the quantity is far 
below the actual need. Actually it is about one quar- 
ter of what is needed and what has been estimated 
as necessary. There is no reserve of food here. And 
what is more serious, the main warehouses at the 
ports of Dubrovnik, Split, Sibinick and Trieste are 
low in reserves. Supply ships have been coming in 
few and far between this past four weeks. The supply 
of such important needs as fats, meat, sugar, clothing, 
shoes, household equipment, medical supplies, tools 
and nails has been far below needs. For example, 
since the beginning of the UNRRA program the 
regular population has received 15 kilograms of grain, 
one kilogram of sugar, and one kilogram of salt. That 
is all. Now when you realize that a kilogram is equal 
to just over two pounds, you can see how little they 
have received. What fat and preserved meat was re- 
ceived has been given to the heavy workers. That 
is quite logical as these men are desperately trying to 
rebuild homes, bridges, roads and factories. The peo- 
ple are now forced to the point where they must 
choose between eating what grain they have put aside 
for next year’s seed and going hungry. 

Another serious problem and one of the first im- 
portance is that of transport. Bosnia-Herzegovina with 
an approximate population of 2,535,000 has had only 
195 UNRRA trucks. That means trucks can be used 
only for transporting supplies in from the Dalmatian 
coast—they are not available to do the very necessary 
job of getting the supplies distributed to the people 
who use the supplies. That must be done by horse- 
back, cart and by human backs. Railroads are being 
repaired as materials are available and thus the need 
for trucks on the long runs from the coast will be cut 
down. But in this rugged country, railroads can serve 
only selected areas. 

One thing is certain—there must be more trucks 
available to carry supplies into the country districts if 
any amount of food reserves are to be built up before 
the snow falls in late November. 


The Cooperative Spirit Is Impressive 


I don’t know whether the papers have printed any 
information about the manner in which supplies are 
distributed here, but to those of us who have actually 
seen the job in action, there is no question of fairness. 


The decisions as to who is to receive supplies anJ 
how much and whether the individual is able to pay 
are made by the people themselves in the local com- 
munities, in open meetings. No pressure or authority 
is exercised from above. I have seen this process work- 
ing from the beginning of the UNRRA program, and 
am convinced not only of its fairness but am tre- 
mendously impressed by its simple, direct approach. 
It would be utterly impossible for the Yugoslavs to 
operate the way we do in our public welfare depart- 
ments for they lack the administrative experience, the 
communication system, the office equipment—every- 
thing we take for granted. Believe it or not, in most 
places there is not even decent paper, much less a 
book, in which to keep records. Paper is a scarce item 
in Yugoslavia. 

Dissatisfied people are given plenty of opportunity 
to make a complaint and there is an investigation of 
the complaint. Local offices at the distribution cen- 
ters look just like our relief offices at home—harassed 
officials listening to complaints from a long line of 
people. 

There is no discrimination in the distribution of 
supplies. The people who do the heavy work in- 
volved in rehabilitation do receive more than the gen- 
eral population but that is not to be wondered at; 
and further, it is done with the consent and recog- 
nition of the people. 

There is no question about the cooperative spirit 
of the people. They really work. In Split, I saw a 
thousand women, some of them pregnant, empty a 
warehouse of 5,000 tons of food. The other day, I 
watched an old woman trying to rebuild her hut, 
carrying stone by stone. I have watched gangs of men 
hauling wagon loads of supplies up steep mountain 
roads—no horses or oxen were available. I could go 
on with story after story of the superhuman effort 
these people are putting into the job—and under try- 
ing conditions. 

But it is evident their spirits are beginning to fail 
as they face the winter with no reserves of food. A 
number of people in this Federal State are going to 
go hungry, and unless a miracle happens, they are 
going to be cold and unprotected from the elements. 

I have not said anything about what is happening 
to the children. It is terrible and you can use your 
own imagination. 

Perry Gangloff 

(Mr. Gangloff was formerly with the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. He has been 
with the Balkan Commission, UNRRA since August, 
1944, and was recently promoted to Deputy for 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.) 
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Book Notes 


The Braddock Steel Worker, an income and ex- 
penditure study for January 1945, of steelworkers in 
Braddock, Rankin, and North Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania; conducted by the Research Department of the 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Common- 
wealth Building, Pittsburgh, 1945, 60 pages, 25c. 

This is one attempt to provide accurate compre- 
hensive information on actual family incomes, ex- 
penditures, and savings in the last few “prosperous” 
years. Presenting the philosophy that “American 
democracy cannot survive in an atmosphere of inse- 
curity, joblessness and poverty,” this study produces 
facts and figures on how much the average Braddock 
steelworker made, how he spent it, whether he was 
able to save, how often he went into the red, how his 
. family lives, and what his prospects are. 

This case explodes again the war-born fantasy of 
high wages and lush living. For example: a Braddock 
family’s total income last January was $56.60 a week 
after taxes, 11 per cent being contributed in wages by 
other members of the family and 8 per cent coming 
from other income. Weekly family expenditures were 
$57.01 and it was necessary for 45 per cent of the 
families to spend in excess of their income. The 55 
per cent who were ahead of expenses accumulated de- 
ferred purchasing power of $313 per family. The 
necessary expenses of $57.01 in January 1945 will have 
to be cut by $13.00 a week to balance family budgets. 

Work Simplification as exemplified by the Work 
Simplification Program of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, 1945, 49 pages, $1.00. 

This publication describes the plans and materials 
worked out for the Bureau of the Budget’s Work 
Simplification Program. It is designed to help ad- 
ministrators by teaching supervisors to analyze and 
improve methods to reduce cost and plug time-loss 
loopholes. 








Directory Changes 





: pe FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pus- 
tic Wexrare Direcrory 1945, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


New York 


Lee C. Dowling has been appointed First Deputy 
Commissioner in the State Department of Social 
Welfare, succeeding Miss Mary L. Gibbons. (p. 136) 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 

(Continued from page 221) 
this manner to aid those persons who are not pro- 
tected by insurance and who are incapacitated for 
gainful employment. 

The American Public Welfare Association is hope- 
ful that the present social security program will be 
extended so that its insurance provisions will reach a 
larger number of workers and so that benefits under 
the assistance titles will be more nearly adequate. 
This is a needed supplementation to any plan for full 
employment. 


We Cannot Arrorp UNEMPLOYMENT 


N CONCLUSION I want to emphasize what, in my | 
] judgment, was proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt by the experiences of the depression years. 

It was demonstrated that the necessity of providing 
emergency relief to the unemployed rather than jobs 
in the normal labor market destroys those who must 
depend on such assistance and makes it impossible 7 
for public welfare agencies to do a good job of meet- 
ing the needs of those they are created to serve. Ex- 
periences during the war years have shown us that 7 
full employment is a physical and economic possibility 
and that our previous concepts of employability were = 
artificial. Public welfare officials have watched with 
great satisfaction people labeled unemployable take 7 
on new vigor, courage, and hope as their ability to 7 
do a productive job was demonstrated in actual ac- 
complishment. As we approach the reconversion 
period, we are determined to raise our voices against 
any policy which might once again bring to public 
assistance and relief those who are willing and able to 
support themselves through productive labor. 

Social agencies have to deal with the social by- | 
products of economic disaster and dislocation. The 
depression of the thirties and the casualties of this 7 
war have of themselves piled up a staggering number = 
of social problems. On that score alone we cannot 
afford to permit mass unemployment to follow this 
war. Federal planning must proceed in such a man- 
ner as to unite the forces of private, state, and local 
enterprise in order that manpower and useful work | 
may be brought together everywhere in the country. 
A useful job for every able-bodied man is an Ameri- 
can ideal. Full employment, therefore, becomes one 
of the musts of reconversion in order to guarantee 
the kind of economy that establishes prosperity. It is 
my belief that it can be attained if private industry 
and government combine to make it so and that it 
must be attained if we are to keep faith with the boys 
who have fought and died to make America live. 














PUBLICATIONS UN MEDICAL CARE 


Publication No. Title Price 


1074 Chronic Illness Bibliography, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Care, American Public Welfare 
Association, May 1944, 8 pp 


Combatting Chronic Illness, by Mary C. Jarrett, re- 
printed from Public Welfare, Vol. 3, No. 6, June 


Cooperation in the Administration of Tax-Supported 
Medical Care, prepared by the Committee on Medical 
Care, August 1940, 32 pp 


Hospital Care for the Needy, Relations between Public 
Authorities and Hospitals, with special reference to 
the use of tax funds for the care in non-governmental 
hospitals of patients who are public responsibilities, 
reprinted from HOSPITALS, January 1939, by Joint 
Committee on Medical Care, 8 pp 


How Can a Program for the Care of the Chronically 
Ill and Aged be Integrated? A Case Report of Ex- 
perience in One State, by Ellen C. Potter, M.D., and 
others, reprinted from Public Welfare, Vol. 1, Nos. 
11 and 12, November and December 1943, 15 pp 


Inspection and the Power of License as Tools in the 
Care of the Chronically Ill, by Ellen C. Potter, M.D. 
and others, reprinted from Public Welfare, Vol. 2, 
No. 4, April 1944, 4 pp 


Organization and Administration of Tax-Supported 
Medical Care, a tentative statement of essentials and 
principles, by Committee on Medical Care, December 


Public Medical Services Bibliography, prepared by 
the Committee on Medical Care, American Public 
Welfare Association, August 1944, 16 pp 


(*publications so marked are sent free to members) 


Orders for publications should be addressed to the American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. To 
avoid billing expense on small orders, we ask that payment accompany 
orders totaling less then $1.00, unless agency purchasing requirements 
make this impossible. 
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